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1894 

February 17 


Kittiwake 


Gulls 


Start for the West Indies. 


Morning clear, afternoon cloudy with south wind, 
the sun coming out again just before its setting. 

G. left me by the 10 A. M. train for Boston. At 
10.30 I drove to pier #47 and went aboard the "Madiana", a 
steamship of 3,050 tons register with a length of 344.8 
feet, 39.4 feet beam and 29.1 feet depth. She has a double 
bottom fore and aft and carries 400 tons of water ballast. 

Her maximum speed is fourteen knots but she ordinarily 
makes about twelve knots. She was advertised to sail at 
noon but it was nearly one o’clock when we finally got off 
and ploughed a lane through the floating ice which filled 
the river. 

There were a few Herring Gulls about but they were 
left behind after we passed Sandy Hook and their places were 
taken by some Kittiwakes, which followed us until about 
sunset, trailing along over the wake of the steamer and 
coming pp at times to within 20 yards or less. I identified 
them beyond a possibility of error by means of my glass. 

Ten was the greatest number which attended us at any one 
time. Although moving directly against a stiff head wind, 
they flapped their wings very little but scaled, apparently 
without effort or deflection from a level plane, hundreds 
of yards at a time, keeping close under our stern. Prof. 
Riley (of Washington) who watched them with me thought 
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Off the 
New Jersey 

coast 


that they took advantage of the "suction" caused by the 
steamer, but this theory seemed to me absurd, although per¬ 
haps they did obtain some benefit from keeping in the lee 
of our hull, but they often rose above the upper deck with¬ 
out seeming to feel the wind. 

They are more graceful and buoyant than the Herring 
Gull, but they did not look to me much smaller. Indeed, 
before I put the glass on them and made out the diagnostic 
markings, I was in doubt as to whether they were not 
Herring Gulls. Most of them carried the feet pressed up 
against the under side of the tail but plainly visible, 
even to the naked eye. In the case of a few individuals, 
however, I could see nothing of either legs or feet. The 
bill was usually pointed downward and the head kept moving 
from side to side. When any food was thrown overboard, 
these Gulls at once shot down on set wings and clustered 
about the spot to pick it up, dropping their legs and 
apparently standing as well as walking on the water, but 
keeping their wings flapping the while. 

At about 5 P. M. when out of sight of land I saw 
three old male Golden-eyed Ducks flying together close 
to the surface of the water, heading south. 

The sea was white-capped and with rather large 
swells during the late afternoon and evening. 






1894 

February 18 Dead reckoning at noon: lat. 36.59; long. 71.08; 

run 224 miles. 

Second day at sea — Pass the lat. of Hatteras and 
cross the Gulf Stream. 

Cloudy with strong south-west wind and heavy showers 
of rain at intervals. There was an ugly sea running when 
I came on deck at 8 A. M. and it increased slowly but 
steadily until the waves were nearly as large as any that 
I have ever seen. Our ship behaved splendidly but more than 
half the passengers were forced to take to their rooms. The 
decks were positively dangerous at times. 

Through the afternoon the sea had a peculiarly wild 
and angry look. The wind picked the crests off the waves 
and the white spray drifted like snow. The water became 
distinctly bluer as we entered the Gulf Stream at about 
noon. The wake of the ship was almost exactly the color 
of water in which blueing has been placed for washing pur¬ 
poses and the crests of the breaking waves had a similar hue. 
We passed out of the Gulf Stream at about 10 P. M., after 
which the sea became much less rough. 

Gulls About a dozen Gulls were following the ship when I 

came out this morning but they all left us before ten 
o’clock and during the afternoon I saw no birds of any kind. 

I think these Gulls were Kittiwakes but I did not put the 
glass on them. 
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Porpoises 


Two schools of small porpoises were the only other 
living creatures. They kept along with us for a little way 
and one school raced past and played about our bows. 






At Sea — on the Steamer "Madiana 11 


1894. 

February 19 


Kittiwake 

and 

Herring 

Gulls 


Absence of 

Procellariidae 

Temperature 


Noon observation -- Lat. 33.22; Long. 69.02. 

11 A. M. The wind and sea went down during the 
night and now it is comparatively calm and the ship is 
moving steadily on with only a gentle roll now and then. 

The surface of the water is pale, grayish lead color with 
here and there a white cap flashing and disappearing. In 
our wake, where the screw has churned the water, it is of 
the same pale indigo color noted yesterday. Every now and 
then we pass a fragment of the brownish yellow gulf-weed. 

I did not see any yesterday. The sun came out an hour ago 
but the sky has clouded over again. 

At 8 A. M. three Gulls came together to the steamer 
from the eastward and followed her for a few minutes, then 
dropped out of sight astern. One was a young Kittiwake, 
the other two dark-colored birds apparently as large as 
Larus smithsonianus and I think the young of that species. 
We are now rather more than 400 miles south-east of New 
York and about 300 miles from land, a little below the 
latitude of Cape Hatteras. 

It is interesting to note the entire absence of 
Procellariidae . Thus far I have not seen one, large or 
small. This affords pretty strong negative evidence that 
they do not occur in these waters in midwinter. 

Since yesterday noon the ?/eather has been suffi¬ 
ciently warm to make an overcoat superfluous, even in the 
wind on deck. The air is moist and enervating. Florida 
weatherI 

















My roommate, in stateroom No. 1, is Mr. W. H. 
Francis of Philadelphia — a business man evidently, about 
forty years of age and an exceedingly pleasant fellow. He 
is travelling with his niece, a rather plain but very 
bright and interesting girl of about twenty. She is a 
member of the Appalachian Club and knew Bolles. She also 
knows the Pickerings well and Spelman slightly. 

I see a good deal, also, of Carruth’s partner, 
Phillips; he took this trip last year on the C aribbea and 
tells me much that I am glad to know about the islands. 

Riley is omnipresent — a mercurial fellow and a 
great talker. 

10 P. M . The afternoon and evening have been 
delightful and a great change from yesterday or even this 
forenoon. Through the afternoon the sun shone brightly 
on a summer sea, rippling and curling under a fresh but 
steady breeze. The color of the water has been -unlike any¬ 
thing that I ever saw before, a pure dark blue without a 
tinge of slaty or gray or lead color. I cannot describe 
this color but it is certainly never seen in either salt 
or fresh water at the North. 

The Sargossa or Gulf weed appeared at shorter and 
shorter intervals until finally the sea was dotted with it 
as far as the eye could reach, some of the beds being 
several yards square, but most of them.only three or four 








feet. In the sunlight the color is rich brownish orange 
or, as one of the ladies thought, tawny orange. I now saw 
Portuguese Men-o'-war for the first time — three or four 
of them, floating lightly on the waves, turning slowly round 
and round, flashing and disappe aring in the sunlight like 
bits of glass or ice. I also saw some flying fish at a 
distance and two whales spouting. 

There were no birds excepting two Herring Gulls — 
one young, the other a fully adult bird. The latter came 
directly over the stern of the steamer and,tilting slightly 

on its long, gracefully-curved wings, looked down at me 

* 

enquiringly while I looked up at him through my glass. 

Both these birds were evidently roaming aimlessly about- over 
the ocean and neither attempted to follow our ship. I was 
surprised to see them here. 

We had a full moon this evening and its effect on 
the water was simply startling. As the slight swells 
thrown off by our bows curled over and broke, their foam¬ 
ing crests and slopes gleamed with an intensity that fairly 
thrilled the eye and yet had the peculiar softness of 
silver light. Highly burnished silver in strong sunlight 
would be scarce brighter and yet infinitely more dazzling, 
for this effect was altogether pleasing and soothing to 



the sense of sight. There was positively no phosphorescence 


at the time or indeed at any time this evening. Riley 
thought that the phenomenon was due to the angle of the 
moon 1 s rays. A full rigged barkantine with every sail (28 
of them) set crossed our bows at 3 P. M., bound for New York. 
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1894 

February 20 


At Sea on Steamer "Madiana 11 . 


Noon observation: Lat. SS'.'SO; long. 66"53; run 293 miles. 


10 A, M . A summer sky and. a summer sea yet both 
different from anything ever seen at the North; the sky 
very pale , tender blue with cumulus clouds, many of which 
are delicate rose or salmon as if it were near sunset instead 
of mid-forenoon. The sea is much bluer than it was yes¬ 
terday — a deep yet perfectly pure indigo. It is just 
ruffled by a gentle breeze. Near at hand the surface is 
undulating with short, irregular swells, which run in every 
direction, meeting and heaping up sharp ridges and peaks 
but in the distance it looks as level as the surface of a 
pond and the horizon line is clear and firm. There is 
more Gulf weed than yesterday but it seems to be more 
broken up; few of the fragments are larger than a dinner 
plate and none more than two or three yards across, but 
they dot the water so thickly that scarce a square rod is 
free from them. The color is the same as that of those 
seen ye sterday but it is said to become purer yellow fur¬ 
ther to the southward. No Portuguese Men-o’-war this morning. 

A Dusky Shearwater ( Puffinus auduboni ) has just 
passed, half-a.-mile or more away. Save for its smaller size 
and perhaps quicker motions, it resembled very closely the 
Greater Shearwater ( Puff inus ma.ior ). It is the first that 


I have ever seen 
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A Mr. and Mrs. Hubbard from Washington are among 
our passengers. Hubbard is accompanying Riley, as assistant, 
to attack the scale bugs which are laying waste the lime 
and lemon groves of Montserrat. He used to know Maynard 
and he has taken a course of study at the Museum jo£] 
Comparative Zoology. 

11 P. M, The afternoon has been delightful but 
wholly uneventful. Ho birds, no flying fish, no whales or 
porpoises, no Portuguese men-o'-war, even. Simply the great 
circle of calm, deep blue sea and the pale blue dome over¬ 
head. The swells have gradually subsided until now the 
steamer moves swiftly on her way v/ithout the slightest per¬ 
ceptible roll or pitching. The full moon hangs suspended 
nearly overhead but although its beams silver the crests 
of the ?/aves thrown off by the steamer’s bows, the effect 
is simply that of moonlight on our northern sea and very 
unlike that noted last evening. 

Through the afternoon cumulus clouds have hung 
about the horizon and this evening lightning has flashed 
through some of them. Several which have passed directly 
over us have seemed to me to be very low down and of a 
peculiar fleecy quality, looking more like clouds of steam 
than anything else. The Captain says that they are trade 
wind clouds and this reminds me to note that we reached the 
trade wind belt this morning when the wind, which has blown 




steadily from the southwest ever since we left New York, 
first died away and then sprang up from the south-east and 
has since blown steadily — a soft, damp wind. 

Some of the passengers fished for Sargossa weed 
with a cluster of hooks and brought up masses alive with 
the most exquisite Polyps of several very different types. 
There was a small also. 

The only vessel seen to-day was a hermaphrodyte 
brig steering south and six or eight miles away. 
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1894 

February 21 


Flying fish 


Noon observation: lat. 24"14; long. 65"36; run 286 miles. 

11 A. M . Thus far a sunny day but the sky filled 
with cumulus yet diaphanous clouds driving, low down, before 
the strong, steady trade wind which has blown unceasingly 
since yesterday. The sea is white-capped but the waves are 
of only moderate height and the ship is but little affected 
by them. The water is an even richer, purer blue than it 
was yesterday. There is much more sargossa weed, also. 

To-day it is in rafts or ribbons, some of which are many yards 
across. These are disposed in belts or ribbons which stretch 
straight away as far as the eye can reach. Between these 
belts are spaces of immaculate blue water from one to three 
or four hundred yards in width — blue lanes leading west¬ 
ward to the horizon and beyond. 

Flying fish have literally swarmed at times ever 
since breakfast. They are far more beautiful than I had 
supposed and I never tire of watching them. As a rule they 
spring from the crests of the waves and fly twenty or thirty 
yards only; at first, directly into the wind, then turning 
and skimming down wind, just clearing the tops of the higher 
swells and often failing to do this, even. Some, however, 
rise four or five feet above the water and fly directly 
down wind for one or even two hundred yards. These are 
usually the larger ones for they vary greatly in size. 






The flight is very similar to that of a dragon fly. Several 
times this morning I distinctly saw the movement of the 
"vfings" or the haze produced by their rapid vibration, but 
often they appeared to be and doubtless were held rigid, 
especially when the fish had attained a good momentum and 
was going down wind. In other words, it is quite clear that 
these fish, like certain birds and insects, flap or scale 
on set wings as suits their pleasure or convenience. 

Usually they fly on a nearly level plane but by no 
means uncommonly they follow the undulations of the waves, 
rising and falling a foot or two, while occasionally one 
will mount directly upward to a height of five or six feet, 
hover a moment and then either plunge back into the water 
or glide off on a long, gentle decline. They turn right 
angles with perfect ease and often very abruptly. There 
appears to be much individual difference in their powers of 
flight. Some rise feebly and handle themselves clumsily; 
others are almost as ea.sy and graceful of movement as 
Swallows, although the grace is of a different quality. I 
am by no means sure that the Flying Fish is not the more 
beautiful creature of the two. Against this background 
of intensely blue water with the sun striking fairly on 
its sides, it gleams like highly burnished silver and 
attracts the eye as quickly as would the flash of a bit of 
looking-glass. When going straight away, it has a grayish 






appearance and is often inconspicuous. Hubbard, who has 
been in the bows of the steamer and who has seen Flying Fish 
very much nearer than those which I have been watching, 
confirms much of the above. He thinks that four or five 
strokes of the wings are usually given when the fish first 
starts or when it wishes to rise above a wave, and that it 
sails most of the time. 

The trade wind increased during the afternoon, 

kicking up a lumpy sea which made our ship pitch and roll 

more than was agreeable to some of the more sensitive 

passengers, but still the tables at dinner showed only a 

more 

few empty seats. The clouds were/numerous than yesterday, 
but the sky was at no time completely overcast. There 
were fewer Flying Fish than during the forenoon. 

When I first went on deck this morning an exclamation 
from several of the paaaengers attracted my attention to a 
bird which seemed to be just rising from the water, about 
500 yards from the steamer. It looked about as large as a 
Pigeon and flew very like one, flapping the wings quickly 
and steadily as it mounted in a spiral course and made off 
to the westward, circling until out of sight. Its nearly 
white color and the long, slender tail feathers enabled me 
to recognize it at once as a Tropic Bird, my first. I had 
expected a more Tern-like flight but the resemblance to the 
flight of a Pigeon was so marked that several of the other 







passengers were also struck with it 


Audubon 1 s 
Shearwaters 


Besides the Tropic Bird, I saw two Dusky Shearwaters 
( Puffinus auduboni)wandering about a mile or more from the 
steamer, late in the afternoon. 

The thermometer stood at 74° in the cabin at the 


foot of the companion way at 1 P. M. 
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At Sea on Steamer "Madiana". 


1894 

February.22 Noon observation: lat. 19»38; long, 65" 17; run 287 miles. 

11 A. M. Practically the same conditions as yes¬ 
terday but more clouds and an even bluer sea. Miss Francis 
identifies the color of the general surface as "dilute 
ultra-marine", that of the water churned by our screw as 
"robin’s-egg blue". 

When I first came on deck, we were running through 
great fields of Sargossa weed, not continuous or unbroken 
fields but rafts of varying sizes, floating so thickly that 
in many places the rich, tawny orange nearly equalled the 
immaculate blue interspaces — a painted ocean, so remark¬ 
able as to be positively unreal. The Sargossa was not here 
disposed in windrows but was very evenly dispersed. It 
came to an end rather abruptly and now there is not so much 
as the smallest fragment in sight. 

Flying Fish Flying Fish are abundant but not so generally dis¬ 

tributed as yesterday, occurring now at comparatively infre¬ 
quent intervals but in large schools which rise like flocks 
of silvery birds and skim off over the bright blue sea. 

One came aboard during the night and I have just examined 
it with some care. It is a broad-backed, solid fish of about 
a quarter of a pound in weight and measures as follows: 

Length, 9.25; stretch of "wings", 10.75; length of "wing" 

(i.e. lateral pectoral fin) 4.75; greatest breadth of wing 








(at its extremity) 3.25 inches. The "wings" resemble, in 
many respects, those of butterflies, especially in the 
veining. The veins or rather spines fork twice or thrice. 
The eye is very large, the iris hazel, the back dark slaty, 
the upper sides bluish, the lower sides and entire under¬ 
parts silvery white. The mouth is directed upward. 

Arrive at St. Thomas. 


The first land, St. Thomas, was sighted about three 
o'clock and an hour later mountainous islands loomed ahead 
and to the right and left — Porto Rico, St. Thomas and 
the Virgin Islands. We reached our anchorage in the harbor 
at St. Thomas at about eight o'clock. It is now eleven. 

The night is delightfully cool, yet wholly without chill, 
and the strong trade wind sweeps steadily overhead and 
ruffles the water about the ship. A Russian training ship 
lies at anchor near us. The moon has just risen over the 
mountains to the eastward. We are too far from shore to 
hear any of the night sounds of the land. 

During the forenoon I saw only one bird, a large 
brown sea-bird which I did not recognize but which I now 
believe to have been a Booby Gannet. Soon after land was 
first sighted and about thirty miles to the northward of 
St. Thomas, the sea over a large area was literally alive 
with Puffini ( Puffinus auduboni ), sitting on the water 








and skimming about singly and in flocks of from ten to 
twenty. They behaved and looked very like Puffinus ma.jor . 
There were also a few Booby (?) Gannets. The latter flew 
close to the water and more in the manner of Puffini than 
like Sula bassana . Flying Fish were very numerous but 
they were nearly all of small size and many of them did not 
seem to exceed an inch in length. 
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St. Thomas. 


1894 

February 33 Clear, with strong steady trade wind. Warm on shore 

in the middle of the day but at no time really uncomfortable. 
With Dr. Riley I landed at about 9 A. M. We walked about 
through the streets, visited the market, did some shopping, 
drove to Bluebeard* s Castle (whence we had a fine view of 
the harbor and the town) and finally dined at the Hotel du 
Commerce. 


The town is very neat and picturesque, the archi¬ 
tecture of the Moorish type. There are many beautiful shade 
trees along the streets and in the yards and gardens, but 
I had my first glimpse of wild tropical vegetation on the 
hillside which we ascended on the way to the castle. It 
was more grotesque, more unreal, more artificial, and less 
beautiful than I had anticipated. The land, however, has 
been parched by the long winter drought and many of the trees 
were practically leafless. The shrubs and lesser plants 
were nearly all spine-y or thorny. Over the mountain sides 
the trees grow sparsely and but few of them exceed 20 to 30 
feet in height. At a distance the coloring of these 
mountain slopes is chiefly pale brownish or straw-color, 
dotted here and there with yellowish green and a very little 
deep green. We are told that after the first rains the 
coloring is chiefly green. As it is now, it reoalled to 
Dr. Riley Arizona and, indeed, was scarcely less parched 
and arid-looking. 

Along the water front the palms (cocoanut, royal and 
a few date palms) made a belt of deep shining green. We saw 
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dry grasses forming beds along the roadside — fine grasses, 
very like those at home. 

I saw this morning on St. Thomas one Thrush (probably 
Margarops fuscatus ), several Honey Creepers ( Coereba portoric- 
ensis ) with white superciliary stripes, great numbers of 
Euethia bicolor , two fine large Hummers with dark velvety (?) 
throats and broad rounded tails and a Kingfisher ( Ceryle 
alcyon) , female. 

The Grass Quits were everywhere. In the town they 
were quite as familiar as Passer domesticus (but less tame) 
and while we were dining on the piazza of the hotel they 
were continually alighting on the floor among the tables 
and hopping about, apparently in search of crumbs. They 
chipp ed like our Sparrows and also made a fine, hissing 
tze- e-e. 

The Hummers were together and one repeatedly rose 
above and swooped down over the other, making all the time 
a shrill squeaking like that of Trochilus colubris. Doubt¬ 
less they were a pair mating. 

The little Honey Creepers behaved much like our 
Mniotilta , creeping and hopping by turns and taking frequent 
short flights. 

The Kingfisher was sitting in a palm by the roadside 
and we passed within 20 feet of it. 




















I heard, no bird singing whatever and no sound of 


insects. The latter seemed scarce. I saw very few house 
flies, one small butterfly and a bee of some kind. 

A Lizard which looked like our Chameleon was clinging 
to the wall in a garden and I caught glimpses of others of 
larger size along the roadside. 

As we steamed away from St. Thomas at 3 P. M. on our 
way to St. Croix, we had a fine view of the western and 
southern coast and mountain slopes. At a distance of a mile 
or two from shore the whole face of the country looked 
brown ox yellowish brown with a few dots or belts of green. 

A few white birds, perhaps Royal Terns, were flying 
about the harbor but none of them came nearer than half-a- 
mile and I could not identify them. 

Perhaps the prettiest bits we saw on shore this 
morning were the walled-in courts and gardens with their 
palms, lime trees and yucca-like plants. These, seen through 
low, broad arches which opened on the street, were singularly 
picturesque but more oriental than American-tropical, as it 


seemed to me 
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St. Croix. 


1894 

February 24 Most of the morning cloudy, with occasional short, 

brisk showers of fine rain and now and then a burst of sun¬ 
shine. Afternoon clear. The trade wind strong and steady 
all last night and to-day. 

When I came on deck this morning I had my first 
view of St. Croix for it was dark when we cast anchor here 
last evening. The island, as seen from the roadstead, 
appears much less mountainous than St. Thomas, and it is 
much greener. The belts of sugar cane about the town and 
around the bases of the hills are yellowish or pea green, 
the trees dark, rather sombre green. The upper slopes of 
the mountains are pale yellowish or reddish brown in places, 
in others green. 

The water about the ship is the purest and richest 
blue that we have thus far seen. It varies in shade "under 
different lights and at different depths. In shore, it is 
robin’s egg blue. 

Brown Pelicans are flying back and forth in small 
flocks. I see no other birds from the ship. 

We all went ashore directly after breakfast. I kept 
with Prof. Riley and the Hubbards to-day. We first visited 
the market-place and then drove out into the country for 
three or four miles over a hard, clayey road, the soil of 
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which was of about the same color as that in Massachusetts. 
Fields of sugar cane bordered the road on both sides for 
most of the way but there were many beautiful trees scat¬ 
tered about the edges of the fields and road and we passed 
one piece of woods covering perhaps ten or twelve acres. 

On our left rose a mountainous ridge of no great elevation 
but very picturesque, its steep sides densely covered with 
a scrubby, thorny growth of various tropical shrubs with 
now and then a cover filled with larger trees. 

Mr. Hubbard pointed out to me the Ceiba, the 
feathery Tamarind (most beautiful of all the trees that I 
have thus far seen and a favorite shade tree both here and 
at St. Thomas),the Mango, the Talking Tree or Woman’s Tongue 
(covered witn yellowish pods and also much used as a shade 
tree), Mangroves and various others. There were cocoanut 
palms in abundance and the most varied and bewildering 
growth of shrubs, vines and herbaceous plants. Flowers 
were less numerous than I had expected but still we col¬ 
lected a very pretty bunch of them. 

Of birds I saw Euethia bicolor in the village; a 
Ground Dove and a pair of Tyrannus domixiicensi s on the out¬ 
skirts; several Zenaida Doves ( Zenaida castanea ?), three 
Anis ( Crotophaga ani ), two Co ereba newtoni ; and two Hummers 
(exactly like those noted at St. Thomas) in the country. 












One of the Zenaida Doves cooed twice — very nearly 


like our Zenaidura macroura . The Honey Creepers chirped 
softly ( tsup) very like our Yellow Warblers. Some birds 
that I did not see made a curious musical chirrup which 
slightly resembled that of our Chipmunk. Besides these 
sounds I heard positively nothing save a single, distant, 
bell-like bird voice on the mountain slope. Do not birds 
sing here and where were the insect voices? 

Butterflies were common but nowhere numerous. We 
saw four species, three new to me and very tropical-looking, 
the fourth our common Cabbage Butterfly, 

I saw two Hawks flying high, one soaring over the 
crest of the mountain ridge, the other crossing a valley 
among the hills. Both looked like Falcons and one was 
probably Falco sparverius . 

One of the passengers, who has just returned from 
a drive across the island, tells me that he saw a Mongoose 
and a Deer. The latter animal is said to be numerous. 

I nearly caught a small Mouse which started up 
under foot among some vines by the roadside and eluded me 
by merely taking one or two short hops whenever I put out 
my hand. The creature was of about the size and nearly the 
color of our White—footed Mouse. I am very sure tnat it 


was not a House Mouse 
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Perhaps the most impressive experience that I have 
had. thus far was that of my first sight of tropical fishes 
in the market place this noon. There were perhaps 100 
fishes laid out in the sun on the sidewalk. There were 
scarce two alike and they were more beautiful than birds, 
flowers, insects or indeed any other objects animate or 
inanimate that I have ever before seen. Words fail utterly 
to describe their truly gorgeous coloring and extraordinary 
markings. Perhaps the impression that they produced on 
me will best tell the story; I gazed at them a moment and 
then -- burst into tears . It was actually several minutes 
before I could again face the crowd of impassive negroes 
or control my voice sufficiently to talk with Riley and 
Hubbard. I do not know how to account for this emotion but 
for the moment it simply overpowered me. 

We left St. Croix at 5 P. M. and spent the night 
steaming for St. Christopher, 125 miles distant. The trade 
wind blew strong a.nd the sea was rather rough but only 
two or three of our passengers were at all affected by 
the motion. 

We have not seen the slightest trace of phosphores¬ 
cence in the water since leaving New York. Riley and Hubbard 
are puzzled by this fact. 
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St. Christopher(or St. Kitts) . 


1894 

February 25 


I rose at 5.50 this morning and coming on deck at 
6 found that we were running in towards the open roadstead 
off Basse Terre, the chief town of St. Kitts. The scenery 
was very beautiful and for the first time I saw true vol¬ 
canic mountains with their pointed cone-shaped peaks and 
curiously wrinkled sides, as if cloth had been drawn down 
over them and clumsily folded. Their upper slopes are 
wooded and dark green, but everywhere else, save in and 
very near the town, the whole face of the country is devoted 
to sugar plantations, brown newly-pLoughed fields alter¬ 
nating with great patches of fully-grown cane which at a 
distance in the morning sunlight looked pale yellowish 
green,like ripening grain. 

After breakfast I went ashore with Dr. Riley. We 
found the Hubbards in the park (Pall Mall) which proved so 
beautiful and attrs.ctive that we spent the forenoon there 
and returned to it again in the afternoon after taking 
lunch on the steamer. It was filled with the most beau¬ 
tiful palms and there is a big "banyan"tree 

ba nyan, ' b u t a Ficus ) in the center. By Hubbard® s help 

~ yv 

I learned to distinguish the Royal(Palmisti), Date, 

Cocoanut and Fan Palms, the Rubber Tree( Ficus ? ) 


Just agreeably warm with brief intervals of sun¬ 
shine alternating with longer periods of cloudiness and 
occasional drenching showers of fine rain. Still the steady 
trade wind, stronger to-day than usual. 
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the same as our house plant but here 2 feet through at the 


\V 


base and with a wide-spreading top 50 or 60 feet high; a 
* hollyhock 30 to 40 feet high; a feathery, graceful 

,( l 0 yy, 

tree allied to the Equisetum s but 30 feet high; a tree Lily 1 
20 feet high with a trunk like a young ash; the sand-box 
tree whose bursting seeds are nearly as dangerous as bombs; 
the breadfuit; a beautiful tree of large size thickly hung 
with fruit and a host of other vegetable growths that I 
cannot now recall. About the fountain were roses, a 
superb prince's feather, balsams (like ours), a. beautiful 
convolvulus, and many other flowering plants, while gardens 
bordering the opposite side of the square were glowing with 
color — lantanas, hibiscus, roses, and hosts of brilliant 
flowers most of which Hubbard recognized at once but whose 
names quickly escaped my memory. 

Late in the afternoon we entered two of the 
largest gardens and after having asked permission to do so 
wandered about the neatly kept and often tiled or paved 
walks and reveled in the feast of brilliant coloring and 
superlatively graceful forms. No wonder those who have 
been in the tropics long to return. No wonder the 
descriptions of the best writers among them fail to give 
even the faintest idea of what this vegetable wonder world 


is like. It must be seen 
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The big "Banyan" Tree (it spreads about 150 feet 
and its foliage closely resembles that of our Live Oak) was 
alive with birds and they were also numerous throughout 
the Park as well as in the neighboring private gardens. I 
saw and fully identified one Mniotilta varia (female), 
a dozen or more Setophaga ruticilla , several Coereba , 
numerous Buethia bicolor , three Vireo calidris , and one 
Bellona ? (the only Hummer). There was also a 

beautiful male Sparrow Hawk (Falco ?) with only a slight 
tinge of rufous on the faintly barred tail, conspicuous 
black cheek markings, and pure white under parts heavily 
streaked longitudinally with blackish. It made several 
unsuccessful dashes at the smaller birds and perched once 
on the terminal spike of a Royal Palm, 

Vireo calidris was singing at intervals through 
the day. Its song is very like our Red-eye’s but more 
disjointed or less flowing and an occasional note has a 
wild ring that recalled the voice of our solitarius . Its 
call note is also much like that of Vireo olivaceus but 
shorter and harsher. 

The Grass Quits ( Buethia ) chirp like Sparrows 
and make a peculiar zee~-e which reminded me of the sound 




















produced, by striking a tightly-strung wire sharply or by 


whirling a slender wand about the head.* 


This, I think, 


was the song. The old birds were feeding broods of young 
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which were fully-grown and resembled the female po- ihb s 


The Hummer was darting about among the hanging 
aeria.1 roots of the big "banyan", catching minute insects, 
no doubt. It was an exquisitely beautiful little creature, 
green above, dark greyish beneath. The shining sapphire 
of the upper surface of the crest showed only when the crest 
was erected which happened every few seconds as the bird 
poised on buzzing wings a yard or two above where I stood. 


I saw the Honey Creepers ( Coerebae) probing flowers 
with their curved bills. While thus engaged, the bird bent 
forward and down, perching just above the flower and 
reminding me of our Parula Vifarblers. 

I saw only one butterfly in the Park, a small yellow 
species much like our common one. There were a dozen or 
more dragon flies about the fountain. All appeared to be 
of the same kind. They had dull red bodies and plain 
grayish wings. 

♦At Antigua, Feb. 27, I saw a Honey Creeper ( Coereba 
bartholemica ) in the act of making this sound, and became 
convinced that my reference of the note to Eutheia was a 
clear mistake. The two species are almost invariably 
found together or near each other. 
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In a little pool filled with small lily pads and 
a leaf that resembled our floating heart we caught a pair 
of water beetles of about the size of our large Dytiscus 
and evidently belonging to that genus but of a uniform 
dull black color. 

Lizards were abundant about the fountain. There 
were two kinds, one grass green, the other drab with a dull 
red throat. The latter were from twelve to eighteen inches 
long and singularly alert and intelligent-looking. One 
picked up a palm berry and took it off in its mouth. 

The garden soil in this Park is of much the same 
color and general appearance as that in Cambridge gardens. 
After the showers it emitted the same delicious fresh 
earthy small. The roses also were similar to ours but of 
rather more straggling and weedy growth. 

The only water birds which I have seen here are 
a few Brown Pelicans. They walk about on the beach within 
a few rods of men at work and float like buoys among the 
boats or fly about close to the wharf and plunge down after 
fish, disappearing for a moment beneath the surface. 

One of our passengers who visited a sugar plantation 
to-day reports that the Mongoose was introduced on this 
island from Jamaica six years ago and is now very abundant 
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in the cane fields. The planters say that it has not 
seriously diminished the numbers of the cane rats but it 
has destroyed about all the lizards and ground-ne sting birds 
and poultry-raising has become almost impossible. But 
the worst results nil ich have followed the introduction of 
this noxious animal have been the great increase of two 
species of insect which bore into and destroy the sugar 
cane and which the lizards and birds formerly kept in check. 
Many of the planters fear that the sugar raising will 
ultimately have to be abandoned. 

Monkeys of two species are said to abound. 






